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xpress Mail is the first new class of mail 
& since the introduction of airmail in 1918. 
Express Mail gives the Postal Service an 
excellent opportunity to meet customer 
needs while improving our financial situation. 
Tested for seven years, Express Mail 
proved it can do the job. Over 95% of all shipments 
were delivered on time—over 99% within 24 hours! 
At the same time, revenue has grown dramatically. This despite the 
fact that Express Mail was not heavily publicized because it was an 
experiment. Seven years ago revenues were $7,000. In FY 77, they reached 
over $50 million. This fiscal year it is projected at more than $100 million. 
Express Mail is a super idea whose time has come. 


xpress Mail is in the bag—a 
blue and orange sack. And 
that means it has to be expedited. 

Express Mail is the Postal Serv- 
ice’s newest mail service. It 
started officially Oct. 9, and al- 
though it has been tested widely 
for the past seven years, many 
postal employees are not familiar 
with it. 

In the past few months, you've 
probably heard about this serv- 
ice. Customers, relatives and 
friends may have asked ques- 
tions. You’ve seen more blue and 


orange sacks around your postal 
facility. And you may have seen 
ads in various newspapers. 

In the next few months, you'll 
probably get more questions and 
see more blue and orange 
pouches. 

All of this says that Express 
Mail is here—and here to stay. 
And its success will depend on 
many postal people. 

First of all, it's important to 
know that Express Mail is dif- 
ferent from regular mail. It’s of- 
fered on a limited basis—only 


between selected offices where 
the Express Mail service stand- 
ard can be met. Second, delivery 
is guaranteed or the postage is 
refunded. Third, receipts are re- 
quired at the origin and destina- 
tion for all shipments. 

Four types of service are avail- 
able. They are Custom Designed, 
Next Day, Same Day Airport, and 
International. 

Up to 70 lbs. can be shipped 
Express Mail, and a typical pack- 
age might contain canceled 
checks, business documents and 





letters, merchandise, business 
and technical records, or spare 
parts. 

Merchandise mailed and deli- 
vered in the U.S. can be insured 
for its actual cash value to a 
maximum of $500. There is no 
extra charge for this service. 
And, reconstruction of damaged, 
delayed or lost documents up to 
$50,000 of expense per occur- 
rence is also offered at no ad- 
ditional charge. 

Many major mailers are prime 
Express Mail customers—includ- 
ing banks, brokerage houses, gov- 
ernment agencies, and retail 
stores. But private citizens can 
find the service useful, too. 

Even Postal Life has used Ex- 
press Mail. Writers and photog- 
raphers on story assignments 
have at times mailed their articles 
and photos for processing to 
Headquarters using the service. 
The deliveries have never been 
late. 

Speed, reliability, guaranteed 
shipments and competitive rates 
have added up to success for Ex- 
press Mail. 

In its seven years of testing, 
performance has paid off for Ex- 
press Mail. The first year, for 
instance, revenues totaled $7,000. 
In fiscal 1977, it’s closer to $50 
million, and on-time performance 
has averaged better than 95% all 
seven years. 

The success is attributable to 
Express Mail managers and su- 
pervisors, customer service rep- 
resentatives, letter carriers, mail 
handlers, window and accept- 
ance clerks, and many others. 

When Jack McGinley, current- 
ly supervisor of CSRs in Pitts- 
burgh, was a CSR himself, he 
walked in cold one day to a divi- 
sion of Westinghouse. 

“I told him what I needed,” 


said Jack Becker of Westing- 
house’s Power Systems Division. 
“Jack told me I could do it with 
Express Mail, and I said, ‘Go 
ahead and do it.’” 

Most postal people who work 
with Express Mail will want to 
familiarize themselves with Ex- 
press Mail Service Methods 
Handbook, M-68, dated Septem- 
ber 1977. It's the “bible” of Ex- 
press Mail, and it outlines pro- 
cedures required to provide the 
services available. It also in- 


our types of Express Mail are 
being offered to postal custom- 
ers. Here is a description of each: 

(1) Custom Designed Service 
(formerly called Programmed Serv- 
ice). Provides round-the-clock serv- 
ice every day of the year to and 
from more than 23,000 communities 
so long as operations are possible. 
The customer has a choice of ac- 
ceptance and delivery points. They 
can be at any combination of an 
airport facility, home or office, or a 
designated post office. 

If the customer's shipment is not 
delivered or available for pick-up 
within 24 hours, he can claim a full 
refund at the originating office 
within 60 days unless the custom- 
er’s schedule calls for a later 
delivery or pick-up availability.* 

(2) Next Day Service (formerly 
Regular Service). Items deposited 
at a Next Day service post office 
by 5 p.m. are available for pick-up 
at the destination Express Mail post 
office after 10 a.m. the next day the 
post office is open for business. If 
the customer prefers, the item will 
be delivered to the addressee’s 
office or home by 3 p.m. the next 
day. Pick-up from the sender's 
premises is offered under a service 
agreement. Service is available in 
over 900 cities. 


cludes details concerning the re- 
sponsibilities of delivery em- 
ployees, mail handlers and clerks. 

One of the crucial things that 
acceptance clerks will have to re- 
member, for instance, is not to 
accept Express Mail for locations 
not on their network of service 
cities. 

The blue and orange pouch and 
the special blue and orange Ex- 
press Mail label are the clues to 
spur postal people into action. @ 


Postage is refunded if the item is 
not available for claim or not 
delivered as promised.* Request for 
refund must be made at the originat- 
ing office within 60 days of the date 
of mailing. 

(3) Same Day Airport Service 
(formerly Airport to Airport Serv- 
ice). The customer brings his ship- 
ment to a designated Air Mail Facil- 
ity or Air Transfer Office for trans- 
port to another AMF or ATO, where 
it will be available for pick-up at 
the time promised. Shipments are 
dispatched on the next available 
flight between 49 AMFs/ATOs. 

All postage can be refunded upon 
application at the originating office 
within 60 days if the item is not 
available for claim at the time 
promised unless caused by delay or 
cancellation of flights or govern- 
mental action beyond the control of 
the Postal Service or air carriers. * 

(4) International Service. Service 
comparable to Custom Designed 
Service is presently offered to eight 
countries—Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, France, Hong Kong, Japan, 
The Netherlands, and the United 
Kingdom. Service comparable to 
Next Day is offered to four coun- 
tries—Australia, Hong Kong, the 
Netherlands, and the United King- 
dom. Delivery is not guaranteed. ® 


*Delays caused by strikes or work stoppages are not covered. 











= xpress Mail sells itself.’’ Those 

are the words of Bob Duke, 
Express Mail supervisor in Pitts- 
burgh’s Air Mail Facility. His job is 
to set up all routings and coordinate 
the movement of about 4,000 in- 
bound and outbound Express Mail 
shipments a week. 

In 1970—Express Mail’s first test 
year—Pittsburgh did $1,200 in busi- 
ness. This year, it is expected to top 
$700,000. 

“Performance sells Express 
Mail,” Duke adds. 

And ask customers. They agree. 

“We're interested in fast, safe, 
guaranteed delivery,” says Jack 
Becker, manager, administrative 
services, Westinghouse Power Sys- 
tems Projects Division. He’s done 
about $50,000 in Express Mail busi- 
ness with Pittsburgh this year, send- 
ing five pouches on the average each 
Wednesday and four pouches each 
Friday to a Westinghouse office in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

“The buck Express Mail saves us 
is the big dollar,” Becker says. “It 
saves us in people. It’s cheaper to 
send some technical information 
down by Express Mail and know 
that it will get there the next day 
than to fly someone down and back 
with the information.” 

Involved in a multi-million dollar 
construction deal in Brazil, Becker 


says that a one-day delay in con- 
struction would cost the company 
about $50,000. Thus, it’s vital to get 
information down to the site from 
Pittsburgh when it’s needed. “We're 
talking big money,” he adds. 
Another construction company, 
BMI, finds Express Mail vital, too. 
“We send payroll checks to five 
different sites,” says Joseph Logan, 
credit manager. “If those checks 


‘ don’t get there on time, under terms 


of our union contract we have to 
pay our employees double time 
from the time they were supposed 
to be paid until the time they ac- 
tually get the paychecks.” 

Express Mail’s record in meeting 
promised delivery has been “ex- 
cellent,” Logan says. 

Before using this service, he says 
that company timekeepers at each 
site would handwrite the checks 
“and that made for a lot of errors.” 

At Mellon Bank, John Fate, 
assistant manager of the com- 
munications section, sends an aver- 
age 20 Express Mail pouches a day 
to various customers throughout the 
country. 

“Express Mail,” he says, “has 
never failed to meet a commitment. 
I’ve only had to trace one shipment 
in the seven years we've been using 
it. And I discovered the customer 
had it but didn’t realize it.” 


Unscramble the nine words below. Then rearrange the sequence 
of the unscrambled words to solve the caption to the illustration. 
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The smile of a satisfied customer belongs to 
Jack Becker of Westinghouse. He uses 
Express Mail—and likes it. 

Another customer, the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, sends four 
to five pouches a night to Harrisburg 
and receives up to eight pouches a 
day from the state capital. 

“We use other carriers, too, in 
addition to the post office,” says 
Peter Fantoni, building superintend- 
ent in the state office building in 
Pittsburgh. “Express Mail is more 
reliable. It’s a much better service.” 

Duke echoes Fantoni. “Everyone 
in the post office has taken a 
tremendous amount of pride in 
Express Mail. Our CSRs are out 
there selling it everyday; they have 
a tremendous rapport with our 
customers. When they tell a cus- 
tomer we’|] deliver, we deliver.” & 








KEEPING POSTED 


(0 San Antonio, the Christmas ‘‘Mail Early’’ mes- 
sage is bilingual. Many postal employees, from 
SC Manager/Postmaster John J. Saldana to carriers, 
clerks, mail handlers and custodians, broadcast the 
message on local Spanish and English radio and TV 
stations. Saldana, who be- 

lieves that employees 

make the best goodwill 

ambassadors for the Post- 

al Service, encourages 

participation. Public re- 

sponse and cooperation 

on ‘‘Mail Early” has been 

overwhelming, he notes. 

The San Antonio area has 

about 1.4 million Spanish- 

speaking citizens. 


ore parcels. That's the goal of a test to be con- 

ducted in five metropolitan areas. Aimed at cus- 
tomers, such as department stores, who ship a mini- 
mum of 50 parcels a day and 250 parcels a week, the 
plan allows these large mailers to forget weight and 
zone calculations for most intra-BMC deliveries. In- 
stead, mailers in the test will pay 87¢ for parcels 
averaging under 5 Ibs. and $1.15 each for those over 
5 Ibs. and up to 20 Ibs. 


hen Dick DeVore, the postmaster of Pagosa 
Springs, CO, wants to get a message across, 

he goes the extra step. A 

“No Parking Any Time” 

sign located at the post 

office corner was not 

enough to warn motorists ff 

that parking in the area 

obstructs the view of on- 

coming traffic. So DeVore 

had a second sign posted 

underneath the first. It 

reads: ‘Don’t Even Think 

of Parking Here.”’ 


aving energy is still part of the postal way of life. 
Facilities over 5,000 sq. ft. must reduce energy 
use by 20% by 1985. And new buildings must be de- 
signed to have 45% greater energy efficiency. Soar- 
ing fuel costs are expected to boost the Postal Serv- 


ice’s total energy bill to nearly $200 million this year 
alone. 


n Big D, they're testing a ticket-by-mail service 
| plugs the Postal Service squarely into the 
electronic age. The experiment involves the Dallas 
Post Office and Braniff Airlines. When a customer 
makes a reservation with Braniff and requests ticket- 
by-mail delivery, the airline’s computer transfers 
flight information to a high-speed ticket printer lo- 
cated in the Mailgram section of the post office. A 
postal employee removes the ticket from the ma- 
chine, puts it into a postage-paid envelope, and 
processes it for delivery the next business day. USPS 
gets 90 cents for each ticket it processes. 


xamples of devotion to duty are nothing new in 
the Postal Service, but one still gets a good feel- 
ing when hearing about a dedicated employee. John 
Keim, a carrier in Scranton, PA, was involved in an 
accident while on his route. A car ran a stop sign 
and flipped the postal van he was driving on its side. 
Keim refused to be taken 
to a hospital until the reg- 
istered letters he carried 
were turned over to proper 
postal authorities. An edi- 
torial in a local newspaper 
cheered the carrier's put- 
ting ‘‘duty and responsibil- 
ity first.” By the way, 
Keim’s injuries were not 
serious; he had his safety 
belt buckled. 


ostal work continues to be popular throughout the 
oe In Houston recently, a record 19,000 
people sent in their applications when the Manage- 
ment Sectional Center announced it was updating its 
register. This despite the fact that Houstonians earn 
the highest hourly wages in the state and unemploy- 
ment in the area is relatively low. 


ell your friends: It's 
ra often cheaper to 
use parcel post than 
United Parcel Service. 
When UPS raised its rates 
last July, the increases 
gave USPS substantial ad- 
vantages in local zones 
and some in other zones 
as well. 
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Postal Inspector Dick Bliss whose territory includes Wyoming's vast prairie 


H: CB “handle” is Big Grizzly. 
He wears a black suit, black 
cowboy boots and tinted glasses. 
He could be a banker—or a 
rancher in his go-to-town clothes. 

He’s neither. Dick Bliss is a 
law man, a Territory Postal In- 
spector whose home base is 
Cheyenne. He’s the only postal 
inspector for about 75% of 
Wyoming—all but six western 
counties—and his duties run 
from auditing accounts to catch- 
ing mail thieves. 

“Life is never dull for a coun- 
try inspector,” Bliss says. “I 


spend nearly half my time on the 
road; I put about 20,000 miles on 
my car in a year, and there’s not 
a post office in the state I haven't 
visited. 

“Most of my work involves 
theft of mail, but I never know 
from one day to the next what 
will crop up. 

“Wyoming’s population was 
330,000 in 1972. Now it’s about 
390,000 and that’s a lot of growth 
even for a state this size. People 
come looking for jobs in the coal 
and oil fields. If someone doesn’t 
get a job right away, he’ll get 


money any way he can to survive. 
Stealing mail is just one way.” 

Bliss asks rural carriers to be 
on the lookout for suspicious 
cars, for Wyoming's vast dis- 
tances and isolated boxes pro- 
vide opportunity for mail theft. 
A customer’s box may be 10 
miles or more from his home. 
One of Bliss’ recent cases shows 
how vulnerable rural boxes can 
be. 

“Rural carrier Verlin Huffer 
of Cheyenne saw a man taking 
mail from boxes he had just 


delivered to. 
continued 
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SEATTLE CRIMEFIGHTERS 





Criminal Investigators Frank Barbarick (left) and Jack Lindsay and the Seattle skyline 


aoe headquarters for a 
five-state division of the 
Postal Inspection Service, has 
twice as many people as the 
whole state of Wyoming. 

It has more crime than Wyom- 
ing and a force of 18 postal in- 
spectors—and they’re a lot more 
specialized. Some specialize in 
service audits, some in financial 
audits, some in accident inves- 
tigation, others in security work. 

Seattle’s ace criminal inves- 
tigators are Frank Barbarick and 
Jack Lindsay. Their “beat” in- 
cludes post office burglaries, 


armed robberies, credit card 
rackets, mail bombs, letter box 
thefts, and assaults and homi- 
cides involving postal employees 
or facilities. 

Postal crime in big cities like 
Seattle is more organized, more 
sophisticated than the crime 
Dick Bliss runs into in Wyoming. 

Take mail theft as an example. 
Gangs of mail thieves are seldom 
satisfied with simply stealing 
government checks from a mail- 
box. 

They’ll hit a letter box, get the 
name, signature and bank ac- 


count number from a personal 
check, explains Barbarick. Then 
they'll make small deposits to the 
account and withdraw what they 
think they can get away with. 

One notorious group was the 
Dickie Lewis gang, which Bar- 
barick and Lindsay helped break 
up. Inspectors tracked Lewis in 
Los Angeles, Texas, New York, 
Illinois, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Colorado, Oregon and Washing- 
ton. 

“Dickie never touched any- 
thing himself and kept his people 


working for him by threats,” Bar- 
continued 








WYOMING LAWMAN 


continued 


“Luckily, a passing customer 
got the car’s license number. 
Meanwhile, Verlin checked the 
boxes and found that the govern- 
ment checks he had just deliv- 
ered were missing. 

“It took us a little time to find 
our suspect, since he didn’t live 
where the car was registered. 
Verlin saw him by chance at a 
trailer court on his route. 

“Since forgery of a govern- 
ment check was involved besides 
mail theft, the Secret Service 
agent was included in the case. 
The suspect denied everything, 
but gave us a_ handwriting 
sample. I sent it to our crime lab 
in San Bruno, CA, for compari- 
son with those on the checks. 
They matched. 

“When I got the handwriting 
analysis from our lab, I pulled 
out a few unsolved checks from 
my files and sent them to the lab. 
Of the 14 checks I sent, our sus- 
pect was identified on five. 

“The trial took two days. Ver- 
lin and I both testified, as well as 
our ‘expert witness,’ Susan Mor- 
ton from the crime lab. We had a 
clear case, and the guy’s out on 
bond awaiting sentencing.” 

It was Bliss’ first trial testi- 
mony in five years. His suspects 
generally plead guilty. 

The Cheyenne Post Office, 
MSC offices, federal court, and 
other federal law enforcement 
agencies are located in the eight- 
story Joseph O. Mahoney Federal 
Building — Cheyenne’s tallest 
building. When Bliss wants an 
arrest warrant, he goes down the 
hall to the U.S. Attorney and can 
usually get authorization im- 
mediately. 

Bliss says much of his success 


is by chance. He doesn’t mention 
the hours he spends interviewing 
grocery clerks, bank tellers, and 
victims to trace the culprits who 
cash stolen checks and money 
orders. 

Bliss recently had a call from a 
New York inspector who asked 
him to notify a doctor in a small 
Wyoming town that he was a vic- 
tim of a diamond investment 
racket. 

The diamond dealers made 
their sales pitch over the tele- 
phone. Their “victims” would 
send them a check, the dealers 
would buy diamonds wholesale, 
then sell them to the victims just 
under the retail price. Legitimate 
diamond brokers were upset be- 
cause the racket cast a shadow 
on their business. 

“The doctor didn’t know he 
was being taken,” Bliss says. 
“The first thing he asked me was 
‘What’s the matter, are they 
fake?’ Well, they weren't, but he 
can’t get as much as he paid for 


them. He stands to lose 25-50% 
of his investment. The official 
looking certificates of appraisal 
the dealers sent him will be evi- 
dence in the case.” 

Bliss wears many hats in his 
job. He handles post office bur- 
glaries, occasional audits when 
accounts don’t quite jibe, and 
background investigations for 
postmaster applicants. If there’s 
an airplane crash with mail 
aboard, he’s called immediately. 

Recalls Bliss: “A crash hap- 
pened right out here at our air- 
port three years ago. 

“It was a miserable night and 
we were having a spring blizzard. 
The pilot clipped a telephone 
pole and went into a pond. The 
police called me and I was there 
in 15 minutes. The plane was 
almost totally submerged and the 
pilot had chopped his way out 
of the cabin with an ax. 

“All the mail was under water. 
I got two skin divers I knew and 
within two hours they recovered 
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Rural Carrier Verlin Huffer (left), tells Inspector Dick Bliss how a thief stole checks 
from mailboxes on Rural Route 1 near Cheyenne. 





over 800 pounds of mail. We bor- 
rowed space heaters from the 
Warren Air Force Base and we 
spread the mail out on the post 
office floor and dried it out. 

“Out of all that mail, there was 
just one book we couldn't find an 
address for. The rest was on its 
way in a day or two.” 

Bliss goes out to the air base 
twice a year to qualify with his 
.38 revolver. He uses his CB radio 
only for road and weather condi- 
tions, and he keeps canned food, 
a shovel, and insulated coveralls 
in the trunk of his car in case he 
gets stranded in Wyoming's 
rough winter weather. He’s glad 
he has never had to depend upon 
them. & 





SEATTLE CRIMEFIGHTERS 


continued 


barick explains. He had many 
lieutenants, and his girl friend, 
Philadelphia Thursday, was one 
of them. 

“Her job was to recruit prosti- 
tutes to steal mail from letter 
boxes. Hundreds worked for him. 
He took care of the lieutenants— 
in fact he had a hideout in Okla- 
homa. He let the prostitutes look 
out for themselves. 

“He made one mistake. He 
laid a stolen credit card on a 
young girl. She was caught using 


Inspectors Barbarick (left) and Lindsay 
leave the U.S. Court House in Seattle after 
submitting cases against postal criminals 
to the U.S. Attorney 














it and was picked up by police. I 
talked to her and she said she 
would work with me. 

“Dickie was finally brought to 
trial and sentenced in Abilene. 
He had collected hundreds of 
thousands of dollars through his 
system.” 

The inspectors keep up with 
all the known criminals in their 
part of the country. They can 
usually guess from the method 
of operation which ones are in- 
volved. 

Explains Lindsay: “Last year, 
we had eight post office burglar- 
ies in Idaho and Oregon. I was 
sent to work on them. We talked 
to as many people as we could 
to gather every scrap of informa- 
tion. Criminals are creatures of 
habit and will repeat any suc- 
cessful method they've used. 
They’re all artists in their fash- 
ion. 

“Our first break came in Idaho 
with the arrest of a husband and 
wife with stolen money orders in 
their possession. One of their 
friends, I learned, just happened 
to be a good burglar. 

“What was exciting about that 
case, we ‘sat’ on his house about 
three weeks with 10 men. To 
keep one person under surveil- 
lance you need a minimum of 
nine, and it’s nearly impossible 
to trail someone unless you have 
two Cars. 

“Finally, our suspect left his 
house and we followed him 349 
miles to Oregon. We watched 
him case a supermarket, saw him 
pry open the door and go in. We 
called to him and he came out 
when we said we had a police 
dog. 

“He had burglarized all eight 
post offices. Four people were 
charged in that case and there 
were two others we thought were 


continued 








SEATTLE 
CRIMEFIGHTERS continues 


involved but we didn’t have 


enough evidence. They were 
convicted of other crimes, how- 
ever, based on evidence devel- 
oped in our investigations, which 
we turned over to the local 
police.” 

Barbarick covers everything 
from the upper half of Seattle 
north to the Canadian border and 
east to the Cascade Mountains. 
Lindsay covers territory from the 
southern half of Seattle east- 
ward, a denser population in a 
smaller area. Though they work 
alone a lot, they like working as 
a team. 

Lindsay’s wife, Peggy, a postal 
clerk now a 204-B at Queen Anne 
Station in Seattle, says she never 
worries about her husband when 
he’s working with Frank Bar- 
barick. “They think alike, and 
each knows how the other will 
act in a crisis. They back each 





Richard G. Jones, left, Assistant U.S. Attorney for 
Washington's Western District, discusses a complaint 


submitted by Inspector Jack Lindsay. 


other up.” 

Says Barbarick, ‘“There are cer- 
tain things about us that are give- 
aways, and a criminal usually 
knows what we are when we ap- 
proach him.” 

Barbarick is 6-4, a former foot- 
ball player and chief of police of 
West Linn, OR. Lindsay, also a 
fit, muscular 6-2, has the unmis- 
takable look of a lawman. 

As Barbarick describes their 
work, he makes it sound easy: 

“Jack and I develop a case, get 
fingerprints, and send them to 
our lab in San Bruno for identifi- 
cation. Then we get an original 
set of prints, gather our evidence 
and take our complaint to the 
U.S. Attorney to seek an arrest 
warrant. There’s a preliminary 
hearing, and eventually the grand 
jury hears the case. Most of our 
suspects plead guilty.” 

Adds Lindsay: “We make a lot 


of arrests. Before making one, 
though, we have plenty of back- 
ground on our suspect. We know 
what we’re going for—how many 
assaults and whether he uses 
weapons. A lot of information we 
get from the FBI. We also rely 
heavily on our crime lab, which 
is great.” 

There were 31 post office 
burglaries in fiscal year 1977 in 
the five-state Seattle area, and 22 
arrests were made, some of them 
repeaters. 

“Whether Postal employees 
realize it or not, we're the best 
friends they've got. If a postal 
employee is hurt, beaten up or 
robbed, that’s top priority,” says 
Lindsay. 

One example of swift response 
was in Butte, MT, in September 
1975. A bomb placed under a 
letter carrier's pickup truck ex- 
ploded, blowing his legs to bits. 
He bled to death before help 
could reach him. 

Former acting Inspector-in- 
charge Ves Townley recalls: “We 
identified and convicted a ‘best 
friend’ who was angry because 
the carrier hadn’t gone hunting 
with him. Our lab identified par- 
ticles from the scene—solder and 
wire that matched stuff in the 
guy’s home. One of the inspec- 
tors swabbed the suspect’s hands 
and it showed he had been han- 
dling high explosives. 

“With the help of local police 
and other law enforcement of- 
ficials, they had a search warrant 
within 10 days of the slaying and 
the suspect was arrested in less 
than two weeks. 

“Six investigators worked on 
that case because the victim was 
a postal employee. That carrier 
was one of the best liked people 
in the area. His killer got 100 
years.’ @ 





Tee a new Form 50 about to 
enter your life. 

It's been redesigned as part of 
the new payroll system which 
kicks into gear soon after Janu- 
ary 1. 

The Form 50 (Notification of 
Personnel Action) allows for 
faster and more accurate process- 
ing of personnel data, and most 
postal employees should start 
receiving copies during the first 
three months of 1978. 

Some employees, however, 
may receive the new 50 earlier, 
if some type of personnel action 
on them has been recently com- 
pleted. These actions might in- 
clude a step increase, a merit 
raise, a promotion, a job reassign- 
ment, or even a change in a last 
name. 


Why the new form? 

Well, for one thing, it will con- 
tain much more information than 
the old. And this information is 
needed to provide more accurate 
and detailed data for such things 
as retirement benefits. There’s 
room on the new form for more 
data, such as names of employ- 
ing office and duty station, and a 
record of service history. 

There's also room for the fu- 
ture. The redesign of the Form 50 
is being done at the same time 
the Postal Service is installing a 
new computer system to process 
more accurate and timely person- 
nel information. 

As more personnel data is 
needed, the form has places for 
it. For example, special labor and 


tour information can be included 
in the future, as well as craft se- 
niority date. 

Thus, the 50 you receive will 
have some information missing. 
But you'll want to check the ac- 
curacy of what does appear. If 
you find an error—say, in your 
service computation date or your 
mailing address — contact your 
supervisor. He or she will get the 
ball rolling to see to it that the 
error is corrected. 

Yes, the new 50 tells a lot about 
you — information the Postal 
Service needs to do a more effi- 
cient job in paying you and pro- 
viding benefits. @ 
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Postal employees get into the act 
and put on Broadway musical 








" it an artistic explosion. 


Detroit postal employees 
staged a Broadway musical, 
“Don’t Bother Me, I Can’t Cope,” 
last summer, proving they not 
only could cope, they could tri- 
umph. 

The show was produced by a 
club officially incorporated as a 
non-profit domestic organization, 
“Arts Being Conducted By Postal 
People,” called ABCPP for short. 

The Detroit Post Office may 
never be the same. 

But that’s all to the good, be- 
lieves Postmaster Joe Loukotka. 

“Our men’s and women’s chor- 


Barbara Jacobs and Louis L. Miller, Jr., 
sing a duet—one of many showstoppers. 


uses are already known for their 
excellence,” Loukotka says. “Ev- 
ery year, we have a great art 
show. Now, we've got another 
showcase for talent—our own 
performing arts club. 

‘The first time I dropped in on 
a rehearsal, I couldn't believe the 
music those ZMT operators, mail 
handlers and other employees 
were making. Every one was a 
star.” 

The idea for ABCPP originated 
with Louis L. Miller, Detroit's 
director of Employee and Labor 
Relations, himself an accom- 
plished performer and a cast 


member. 

He knew the talent was there. 
All that was needed was some- 
one to pull it together. 

The first requirement was ap- 
proval of management and the 
cooperation of the craft unions. 
No problem. 

Next priority was building an 
active, enthusiastic club. 

An invitation for all interested 
employees to participate ap- 
peared in the post office news- 
letter, “Riverviews.” Employees 
persuaded each other to join up, 
and from then on everything fell 
into place. 


Above, in a production number Derron Bray is borne off stage by Edwin Johnson, James E 
Dodd, Lynn Parker and William Leach. Gwendolyn Mulkey, below left, applies makeup to 
Barbara Jacobs. Lyric soprano Lois McDonald, below right, sings “It Takes a Whole Lot of Feeling.” 


Mail handler Alan E. Miller 
didn't need to be coaxed to ac- 
cept the job as artistic director. 
He had experience as a writer, 
producer and director of stage 
and TV productions. 

General manager Gladys Cobb, 
assistant producer Adrian Lou- 
kotka (the postmaster’s wife), 
and stage manager Virgie Thom- 
as helped work out details for 
financing and promoting the 
show. 

The Detroit Postal Employees 
Social and Recreation Committee 
provided the $5,000 budget to 
rent an auditorium and pay for 
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Edwin Johnson and Movita Felton 
rejoice backstage at the audience's reaction 











Costumer Joann Brankley applies a stitch in time and 
Artistic Director and Producer Alan E. Miller talks to cast 
and production workers before the show. 


publisher’s royalties, salaries of 
two professional directors, stage 
makeup, programs and tickets. 

When auditions were held in 
May, 75 tried out. Three non- 
postal performers, one a profes- 
sional with operatic credits, and 
two teenagers, volunteered their 
services, receiving college credits 
for their roles plus an experience 
they’ll never forget. 

Many who auditioned but 
weren’t chosen offered to be 
stagehands, makeup artists, cos- 
tumers, ticket sellers, program 
designers, refreshment and pro- 
motion people. 

Hope Smith, for instance, 
learned a lot in a hurry about 
stage lighting from library books 
and the director, David Regal, 
and didn’t miss a cue. Mail han- 
dlers Andre Turner and Jerry 
Orlawski handled the spotlights. 

Building interest in the show 
was no problem. The entire post 


office was buzzing as soon as re- 
hearsals began. 

During June, the cast rehearsed 
two nights a week—three hours 
a night. From July 4 until opening 
night, rehearsals occupied three 
or four hours a night, five nights 
a week. 

The only excuse for absence 
was if the mail were especially 
heavy and a foreman couldn't re- 
lease a performer. 

It became a labor of love. And 
togetherness. 

The final performance was as 
dynamic as opening night. The 
entire production team joined 
cast and directors on stage to ac- 
cept thunderous applause. They 
wanted to start another show 
immediately. 

What did it all add up to? 

Baritone Edwin Johnson, a 
mail handler who drives a “bug” 
at GPO’s second floor, sums it up: 

“It's a beautiful experience. 


First and foremost are the people. 
Some of these people I’ve known 
only on an employment level. 
This show gives a new dimension 
to our relationship and apprecia- 
tion of each other.” 


“Don't Bother Me, I Can't 
Cope” was an artistic and finan- 
cial success. ABCPP wound up 
$300 ahead. To be decided by 
members was whether to invest 
it in a videotape of the perform- 
ance or use profits as seed money 
for their next production—an 
original drama about the post of- 
fice written by Alan Miller. 

Whatever they decide, Post- 
master Loukotka backs them up 
enthusiastically. 

“Despite the long rehearsals 
and hard work,” he says, “the 
post office literally hummed with 
excitement.” 

Which goes to show, what 
brings employees together is 
good for the Postal Service, too. @ 
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jyman for many post offices 


You're being invaded, fella. You better 
get to work,” kidded Don Hailes, Utah’s 
one and only area maintenance officer. 


“About time somebody showed up,” 
chuckled Ernie Sodja, superintendent 
of operations at the Magna Post 
Office. “I have a 
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Don Hailes arrives at the Magna, UT, Post Office to fix a burglar alarm. 





problem with my burglar alarm. 
It works here, but it doesn’t re- 
ceive at Salt Lake City.” 

In no time, Hailes checked the 
wiring and made sure the alarm 
was being received at mainte- 
nance control, at the registry cage 
and the PEDC back in Salt Lake 
City. Alarms are checked fre- 
quently by each local postmaster 
and whenever a signal fails to 
record, Hailes will go on the road 
to test it. 

Always welcome at the more 
than 260 post offices he serves 
out of his home base at Salt Lake 
City, Hailes fixes whatever needs 
fixing and brings good cheer to 
his customers for a bonus. 

He repairs vending machines, 
scales, cancelers, safes, and just 
about anything else in post offices 
which don’t have a maintenance 
employee of their own. If he can’t 
repair it on the spot, he’ll take it 
to his office workshop. 

The strapping 64”, 200-pound 
man puts about 25,000 miles a 
year on his one-ton white Chevy 
van, covering the length and 
breadth of Utah and a corner of 
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Nevada as well. He manages to 
get to every office at least once a 
year, and to others on an “as 
needed” basis. 

“There aren’t many of us 
AMOs,” he explains. “I know 
there are two in Idaho, one in 
Casper, WY, one out of Reno, 
and in New Mexico and Arizona. 
I probably got the most area of 
anyone around to cover.” 

Most of Hailes’ skills were ac- 
quired as a young man, in the Air 
Force during World War II, and 
then as a maintenance employee 
from 1946 at the post office until 
his appointment as an AMO in 
1964. 

His boss, Fred Jack, manager of 
the maintenance staff at Salt Lake 
City, says Hailes is “the best in 
the business.” He wouldn't get 
an argument from anyone in the 
post offices the AMO serves. 

“A lot of people don’t bother 
to call in their problems,” ex- 
plains Hailes, who is at the top 
of a level 8. ‘They'll either write 
on a buck slip or wait for me to 
come by, unless there’s an emer- 
gency. If something is pretty seri- 


ous, the office notifies mainte- 
nance control at Salt Lake City. I 
always leave a log so I can be 
reached. I never know when I 
might get a ‘lockout’ and have to 
drop everything else and go. 

“It doesn’t happen too often, 
but if somebody's safe doesn’t 
open, they haven't anything to 
work with. That's always a prior- 
ity job. We have to have security. 
And the burglar alarms have been 
a good deterrent since we in- 
stalled them, but they are worth- 
less if they don’t work.” 

While Hailes has a workroom 
in the main post office at Salt 
Lake City and does some repairs 
there, he carries a tool kit, vend- 
ing machine equipment and mod- 
ules, and canceling machine ma- 
terials in the back of his van to do 
repairs right at the offices he vis- 
its. 

“Last year when someone 
claimed we were cheating on our 
scales,” he says, “another fellow 
and I covered over 6,000 miles 
and checked every scale in my 
territory. Very few were off— 
nothing we were cheating on. The 
state checked them later, and all 
the scales had to be within a four- 
ounce tolerance or they'd con- 
demn them. We did okay.” 

“Okay” to Hailes means excel- 
lence, or as close as he can come 
to it. He puts in a lot of window 
counter screenlines and boxes, 
and when he gets a “real tough 
job with a lot of carpentry,” he 
takes along a carpenter from the 
Salt Lake City Post Office to help 
him. Most things he can manage 
himself. 

When he installs a vending ma- 
chine, he explains everything to 
the local postmaster or another 
responsible employee. Then, if a 
new module is needed for the ma- 
chine, that person knows how to 
remove the malfunctioning one. 





They send it to him and he mails 
one back to them. 

“I try to save as much travel as 
I can, to keep from going out on 
piddling little things,” adds 
Hailes. 

“About the longest I've been 
away from home is a week,” he 
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Area maintenance officer Don Hailes 
installs a replacement part for Postmaster 
Rita Ugarte’s Model M canceler in the 
Bingham Canyon Post Office. 


says. ‘Most of my trips are two 
to three days. The special scale 
job kept me on the road a month 
and I went home weekends. 

“One of my tougher jobs was 


to go up to Rexford and Sugar 
City, Idaho, to help clean up after 
the Teton dam broke last year. 
Both towns were in the path of 
the torrent of water that burst 
through the valley below the 
dam. 

“Both post offices were de- 
molished,” he recalls. ‘We had to 
take out all the equipment, clean 
it up and put it back into service. 
It was a mess. But there was only 
$78 worth of stamp stock we 
couldn't account for, and Sugar 
City was out just one money 
order.” 

Some of Hailes’ trips cover a 
lot of territory. “On my trip to an 
Indian reservation in Nevada— 
Ipabah—to install scales, a bur- 
glar alarm and a nest of boxes, I 
covered 935 miles.” 

Distances between offices in 
Utah are great, and some of the 
country is rugged. Hailes recalls 
one occasion when he had to pick 
up three safes to bring them to 
his office for work. He was driv- 
ing a five-ton International truck 
on an infrequently traveled road. 

“I was coming over the switch- 
backs by Mexican Hat and the 
engine blew about 35 miles from 
the nearest town. Pistons were 
sticking out one side and there 
was a hole in the oil pan. It wasn’t 
going anywhere. About 15 min- 
utes later, a Provo postal em- 
ployee came along on his way 
back from Blanding. He drove me 
to the ranger station and with 
their radio telephone we called a 
wrecker from Salt Lake City to 
pick up my truck.” 

Hailes has never struck any- 
thing on the road, though some 
deer have had close calls, and he 
has had only two flat tires in more 
than 200,000 miles. 

“Yessir, everything I want is 


right here,” says Hailes, content- 
edly.@ 








Evaluate yourself, 
complete book 


Test Center analyzes 
and categorizes 
applicants 





File application 
and receive 
24 page workbook 











.. And become a supervisor by following new procedures 


o you want to become a 
supervisor. 

There’s a new way to go about 
it. 

The old test and supervisors’ 
register are gone. They were can- 
celed over a year ago. Interim 
procedures, in effect since, will 
be phased out. 

On January 1, new guidelines 
will be published in a revised 
Personnel Handbook, P-11. And 
on April 1, the new system goes 
into effect nationwide.* 

It's called PASS, for Profile 
Assessment System for Super- 
visors. And its job is to provide a 
list of qualified candidates for 
initial level supervisory posi- 
tions. 

Unlike the test, PASS leaves it 
up to you and your immediate 
supervisor to assess your per- 
formance in your current craft 
position. It also takes into ac- 
count what you've done off the 
job—skills you've gained in 
training courses or school, work 
you've done in the community or 
in various organizations. 

Here's how it'll work: 

An announcement will be 
posted on the bulletin board in 
your postal facility for up to two 
weeks. 

It will announce that a candi- 
date list is being formed for 
openings that may occur in your 
office, in a nearby facility, any- 
place in your management sec- 
tional center. 

There are 10 category open- 
ings. They include building 
equipment maintenance, mail 
processing equipment mainte- 
nance, vehicle maintenance, ve- 

*The system has been pilot tested in six 


cities—Chicago; Seattle; Miami; Newark, 
NJ; Portland, ME; Wilmington, DE. 


hicle operations, building serv- 
ices maintenance, delivery and 
collection, mail processing opera- 
tions, window services, station/ 
branch/associate office opera- 
tions, and maintenance control. 

The announcement will tell 
you where you can apply. In 
most cases it will be your per- 
sonnel office. 

Go in and fill out an applica- 
tion. Then you'll get a 24-page 
workbook. 

The book allows you to eval- 
uate yourself. How knowledge- 
able are you about the category 
you're applying for? What are 
your specific skills and abilities 
to help you do the job you seek? 

You can answer the questions 
at home. You'll have about two 
weeks to do it. 

The heart of the book contains 
8 to 12 “elements.” An element is 
a knowledge, skill or ability. A 
typical one is “getting work done 
on time.” 

Three statements will appear 
under it, and you'll be asked to 
circle the statement which best 
describes you. 

For example, the statements 
under “getting work done on 
time” may read: (1) Completes all 
assignments in an_ efficient, 
timely manner; makes self avail- 
able for additional assignments; 
(2) Completes assignments; 
makes self available for addi- 
tional assignments and/or dis- 
plays extra effort; (3) Does work 
as assigned. 

Then you'll give supporting 
evidence. And here you can bring 
in things from your non-work 
world. 

After you've completed the 
book, your immediate supervisor 


will receive an identical but sep- 
arate workbook. He'll have to 
answer the same questions about 
you. 

If there are some differences of 
opinion, they will be resolved by 
a review board at the manage- 
ment sectional center level. The 
board will include two people 
from the category of supervisory 
work you're applying for and 
someone from employee and 
labor relations. 

After the differences are re- 
solved, the Postal Service's Na- 
tional Test Administration Cen- 
ter in Los Angeles will analyze 
the information in the workbooks 
and place you in one of three 
categories: (1) excellent, (2) good, 
or (3) some demonstration of 
ability. 

When a vacancy occurs at your 
installation, your postmaster will 
name an advisory panel. Three 
people will be on it, including 
one person from the same super- 
visory work category as the 
opening and one from E&LR. 

The panel will recommend 
three to five “best qualified” 
candidates, without ranking 
them. The postmaster will make 
the final selection from this list. 

If there are not enough quali- 
fied candidates in your office, 
candidates throughout your man- 
agement sectional center can be 
considered. 

“PASS,” says T. E. Leavey, 
general manager of the Employ- 
ment and Placement Division in 
Headquarters, ‘makes selection 
procedures more job-related. We 
want to make sure that the per- 
son selected for an initial level 
supervisory position is the best 
qualified for that position.” @ 




















e’ve proved year after year 
that we can handle Christmas, 
and this year will be no differ- 
ent,” says Deputy Postmaster 
General William F. Bolger, who 
has spent 36 Christmases in the 
Postal Service. 
“Perhaps, we’re even prepared 
a little more this year than ever 
before. We've proved to our cus- 
tomers every year that we are up 
to the job of moving the moun- 
tains of Christmas mail that flood 
postal facilities.” 


In spite of transportation 


Each Christmas we prove 
we can do the job 








snarls, fierce winter storms and 
near catastrophic work stoppages 
and strikes such as last year’s 
United Parcel Service strike, the 
Postal Service has delivered the 
holiday mail on time. 

“This Christmas it will really 
be business as usual, at perhaps a 
slightly faster pace, but still noth- 
ing out of the ordinary—nothing 
that our postal people can't do, 
and do well, as they always 
have,” Bolger says. 

‘“‘We have something extra go- 
ing for us this year, too,” he adds. 


‘“‘We have a new class of service, 
Express Mail, which our custom- 
ers can effectively use to get that 
last minute package to Aunt Min- 
nie’s on time. Express Mail is 
another service in our Christmas 
bag of delivery cheer that the 
American people know they can 
rely on.” 

While the Postal Service does 
not plan to take any extraordi- 
nary steps this year to insure a 
Merry Christmas for its custom- 


ers, this has not always been the 
case. 





“In the old days,” says Bolger, 
“we tried to overwhelm the sys- 
tem with people. And it didn’t 
work. 

“We used to have as many as 
five and six carriers on a single 
route during the Christmas sea- 
son,” he recalls. 

“But over the years, the Postal 
Service has learned that it can 
handle the volume and that it 
does not have to use overkill in 
the number of casuals hired to 
do the job.” 

The peak was reached in 1952 
when over 407,000 casuals were 
hired for Christmas. This was at 
« time when the total regular 
workforce numbered only 520,- 
000. Most of the Christmas cas- 
uals that year worked for only a 
day or two—not long enough to 
really do the system or them any 
good. 

In contrast, last year, the 
Postal Service hired 16,925 holi- 
day casuals, many of them as a 
result of the United Parcel Serv- 
ice strike. 

“We proved last year that we 
could handle the tremendous par- 
cel volume thrust upon us be- 
cause of the UPS strike,” Bolger 
says. ‘Many postal people called 
it ‘our finest hour.’ Our bulk mail 
centers made a big difference; 
they proved their mettle.” 

Christmas in the post office, 
Bolger says, usually means a 10- 
day period in December when 
letter mail volume is very heavy 
and the period between mid- 
October and early December 
when the parcel load is heavier 
than normal. 

Increased mechanization, bet- 
ter cooperation from customers 
in mailing early and more stable 
transportation planning—‘mail 
moves faster because we're using 
more airplanes”—make the holi- 


day season easier for the post of- 
fice. 

“We've learned that by using 
the skills of experienced postal 
people more and using overtime 
when necessary, we can handle 
the Christmas volume without 
hiring that many casuals,” Bolger 
explains. “Of course, we will con- 
tinue to hire casuals, and how 


ollege students and housewives 

were among the thousands of 
assistants hired during Christmases 
past. 

“Some of the first days of the 
season, we'd find college students 
taking exams with their bags of 
mail by the side of their desks,” 
recalls Fred Maguire, a postal 
veteran who’s now postmaster/ 
manager of the Prince Georges, MD, 
facility. He started his postal career 
in the Baltimore Post Office in 
1939. 

Reminiscing about how things 
were under the old Post Office 
Department, Maguire says: “We 
often had so many assistants 
assigned to one carrier station that 
we'd be delivering mail 15 minutes 
apart to our customers.” 

In 1958, for example, Maguire 
was assigned to Govans Station in 
Baltimore. “We had 63 carrier 
routes and we hired 125 Christmas 
assistants to help on those routes.” 

Maguire says that a lot of money 
was spent to process the Christmas 
hires. ‘We did nearly everything 
we did when hiring a career 
employee—taking fingerprints, 
checking backgrounds, entering 
them on the pay schedule, keeping 
their time records, etc.” 

Transportation was also costly. 
Since most carrier routes at the time 
were walking, the mailmen had to 
use buses and street cars to get to 
their destination. During the holi- 
days, there were thousands of 
Christmas carriers to be trans- 


many will be determined by man- 
agement sectional center man- 
agers and postmasters. 

“The holiday season is a time 
of year we always prove to our 
customers we can do the job. Yes, 
we're concerned about Christ- 
mas, but our concern is no greater 
than it is every day of the year."@ 


ported to and from their routes. 

“And since we had no mechaniza- 
tion we had corridors filled with dis- 
tribution cases. Sometimes, we even 
had cases in the washrooms and 
swingrooms. 

“Window hours were also ex- 
panded; sometimes we were open 
as late as 9 p.m. One of the reasons 
is we had to do everything by hand. 
There were no money order ma- 
chines or postage meters. 

“Really, I'd hate to see ‘the good 
old days’ return.” @ 


Fred Maguire ponders the past. 





























John Fuhrmann 


hat could be more fitting than 
a carrier in search of Bigfoot? 

John Fuhrmann, a letter carrier 
for 25 years, has become one of 
the Northwest's experts on Big- 
foot—or Sasquatch—believed by 
many to be an intelligent primate 
similar to man but with super- 
human strength. 

Not that Fuhrmann, who delivers 
mail out of Portland, OR’s 
Multnomah Station, has ever seen 
Bigfoot. He has done some field 
work himself, but he mainly keeps 
track of others’ sightings. 

“I’ve seen tracks,”’ he says. A 
Bigfoot footprint can be as large 
as 21 in. long by 10% in. wide, 
indicating a creature up to 11 ft. 
tall. 

Theory has it, Fuhrmann says, 
that Sasquatch—tndian for ‘‘wild, 
hairy man of the woods’’—came 
to North America across the Bering 
Strait thousands of years ago. 
“They're nomadic and they move 
mostly at night, so sightings are 
rare,"’ he explains. “‘If | ever come 
face to face with one, I’d probably 
be absolutely stunned.’ @ 





Don Taylor 


ave you ever seen a tinker toy 
as big as an airplane? 

Don Taylor, a letter carrier in 
Station D in Evansville, IN, de- 
signed and built a two-seater 
airplane and dubbed it ‘‘Tinker 
Toy.”’ The experimental craft has 
a 30 ft. wing span and a 21 ft. 
fuselage. 

It’s the second plane Taylor has 
built, but the first he designed 
himself. It cost him about $6,000 
to construct. Building your own 
plane, he says, is not that unusual 
a hobby. 

The longest trip he’s taken in 
Tinker Toy was a 460-mile jaunt 
to Oshkosh, WI, for a meeting of 
the 53,000-member Experimental 
Aircraft Association. 

Taylor, who has been on a com- 
mercial airliner—a prop jet—only 
once in his life, says he has never 
had any emergency while piloting 
his own plane. ‘‘So many people 
are afraid of flying,”’ he says. “But 
the more you go up, the more you 
like it.” & 


tll be a long winter—warmer 

than last year but with a lot of 
precipitation. 

That’s the prediction of Dick 
Groeber, a 33-year-old meteorol- 
ogist who is also a mail handler 
in the Springfield, OH, Post Office. 

Groeber, who's been checking 
the clouds since the 1950s, does 
a weather program on a local radio 
station at 6 a.m. daily. He sprinkles 





the National Weather Service 
forecast with facts and figures on 
Springfield’s weather. 

And local carriers look to him 
for weather advice, too. He tells 
them whether they'll have to 
bundle up tomorrow or if it'll be 
warmer and they can wear lighter 
clothing. 

“| use a bulletin board in the 
post office where | can tack up 
the weather information,”’ Groeber 
says. 

A member of the prestigious 
American Meteorological Society, 
Groeber has his own equipment— 
such as a thermograph, baro- 
graph, wind and rain gauges—to 
help him tell people whether it'll 
rain or Snow. & 

Dick Groeber 




















Pearl Jones 


earl Jones is an auxiliary 

~ policewoman. 

Married and the mother of a 15- 
year-old daughter, Jones is also 
an LSM operator in the Jamaica, 
NY, Post Office. 

But on Tuesday and Thursday 
nights and on Sundays, she dons 
her policewoman’s uniform and 
steps into a world where “I can 
serve my community.” 

While her policework is con- 
fined to recruiting, clerical and 
patrol duties, she says she’s 
gotten a lot of experience. “‘I've 
had a great chance to see what's 
going on and to learn to defend 
myself.” 

Jones says she’s qualified to 
perform many types of police 
duties “except we do not carry a 
gun.’ 8 


Larry Schepps 








ary Brown, manager of dis- 

tribution at Alhambra, CA, 
has 18 years’ postal experience 
and is the newest member of the 
Postal Life Advisory Board. 

Mrs. Brown has also served as 
an Officer-in-Charge, and was 
recently detailed to Long Beach, 
CA, to serve as director of mail 
processing. 

Married and the mother of four 
children—all college graduates— 
Mary is a licensed chiropractor 
but practiced only a year. Her 
husband owns a barber shop in 
their home town of Compton. 

She says she took the clerk- 
carrier exam “just for the heck of 
it’ years ago—with the idea of 
buying a clothes dryer. She stayed 
on, bought an encyclopedia, and 
on and on, finding she liked postal 
work so much it was an important 
factor in her life and that of her 
family. @ 


f someone tries to tell you 

knitting is for sissies, refer 
them to Larry Schepps. 

Schepps, 44, is a security officer 
with the Ft. Lauderdale Post Office. 
He’s a certified instructor in the use 
of firearms and teaches security 
guards in training. 

He has been knitting since 1957 
when an auto accident put him in 
bed for six months. His wife, 
Muriel, taught him how to knit so 
he could occupy himself during 
convalescence. Since then he has 
knitted a coat-sweater, a sweater 
and an estimated 123 caps, in- 
cluding the red and gray one he’s 
modeling in the accompanying 
photo. @ 


lan Drattell has been named 

editor of Postal Life. He re- 
places Edward R. Caplan who left 
the Postal Service to join the De- 
partment of State’s Agency for 
International Development. 








Mary Brown Alan Drattel! 


For the past six years Drattell 
was editor of Postal Leader, a bi- 
weekly newspaper for postal 
managers and supervisors. 

Before joining the Postal Serv- 
ice, he was a magazine and 
newspaper editor in Mattoon, IL, 
Chicago, New York and Wash- 
ington. @ 


OOPS! 

Electronic technician Gene 
Terry Sanford was correctly named 
in Postal Life’s article ‘‘Training to 
move up”’ in the Sept.-Oct. issue, 
but incorrectly identified above 
the photo on the same page. 

Postal Life regrets the error and 
any inconvenience it may have 
caused Sanford. @ 
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STAGE 


Sharon Harper, right, 

touches up her stage makeup 

before singing “Questions,” and below, 
members of the cast of Detroit's postal 
performing arts company belt out a chorus 
of ‘Poets’ in the Broadway musical, 

“Don't Bother Me, | Can't Cope.” The show 
played two successive weekends last 
summer in the Wayne County Community 


College auditorium. (See story page 12.) 
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